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Eyes on the College Student 


“A descriptive and analytical statement about students 
today” is presented by W. Max Wise of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in a report, They Come for the Best 
of Reasons (Washington, American Council on Education, 
1958. $1.00). The report “was written in the hope that 
it will provoke debate and inquiry concerning the nature 
of students within each and every college.” 

“‘The diversity that characterizes higher education in 
the United States is unprecedented, and is incredible to 
foreign visitors,’” John W. Gardner, President of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, is quoted. 

College students are certainly far different from those 
of a half century ago, says Professor Wise. “The enor- 
mously increased complexity of our society” has affected 
not only the development of the “great diversity among 
the colleges themselves but also .. . the growth of a widely 
diversified and much more numerous student population.” 

Available information about college students challenges 
popular stereotypes of dull, conforming creatures whose 
intellectual interests are slight and who enjoy social life 
on the campus while suspending the maturing process. 

Only 55 per cent of college students . . . are in the 
18-21 age range. Vocational planning looms large in col- 
lege careers. Life outside of college seems important to 
them. “Their interest in their studies is generally serious.” 

“Prior to World War II many colleges required stu- 
dents to resign when they married. In 1957, however, 
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22 per cent of all college students are married. Among 
men students, about 29 per cent were married. ... The 
proportion of college students over 21 years of age is 
steadily increasing. . . .” 

“In 1869 only one out of every 740 persons in the total 
population was enrolled in college; in 1953, one out of 
every 74 persons was so enrolled.” 

The number of “non-white” students enrolled in Ameri- 
can colleges increased “more than 100 per cent between 
1950 and 1956,” while total college enrollment went up 
about 10 per cent. 

There are trends toward “business administration and 
social sciences as major fields of study.” 

Students are “conservative” in political, economic, and 
social ideas, compared with a generation ago. They do not 
readily commit themselves. “They tend to be without 
heroes.” “Many of today’s college students may be de- 
scribed as rather cautious seekers after inner security 
in an outwardly insecure world.” 

“Students are growing more and more resistant to or- 
ganization, whether for student government or for fun.” 
“There are more drinkers, but fewer of them, it seems, 
are heavy drinkers.” 

“Students are increasingly interested in the purposes 
and plans of their colleges.” 


Intellectual and Religious Crisis 


Whereas a hundred years ago it was asserted, “God is 

dead,” today many gifted intellectuals say that “man is on 
the edge of extinction,” Truman B. Douglass, executive 
vice-president of the Board of Home Missions, Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, writes in Advance, New 
York, September 12, 1958, in an article, “The Intellectual 
and Religious Crisis of Our Time.” It is often assumed 
“that man is now engaged in annihilating himself by con- 
cluding that his own life has no significance and no pur- 
pose.” 
“To put the issue tersely (and perhaps too simply) both 
church and college now face the fundamental task of 
reconstituting the shattered and distorted image of man 
himself.” 

The churches and colleges no longer have an option as 
to whether they will join one another in meeting “the 
intellectual and religious crisis.” “They face a common 
assignment whose purpose is the reconstructing of the 
meaning and dignity of man’s own life—or of acquiescing 
in the total disaster that will result from the failure to 
achieve this reconstruction.” 

In what respects are the churches “under mandate to 
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make common cause with the agencies of higher education 
in the United States?” 

“1. There is the responsibility for furthering the cause 
of justice. In the educational realm this involves a dedi- 
cation to the task of encouraging the full development of 
the capacities of every individual.” 

“2. The present crisis is a mandate to the churches to 
make common cause with the colleges in the ‘the pursuit 
of excellence.’ 

‘3. The churches and the agencies of higher education 
must join one another in recognition of the arduous and 
complex character of the educational task in our time. 

“4. The churches and colleges must make common 
cause in challenging the values exalted by our contempo- 
rary society. 

“5. Finally, the church and college must share a com- 
mon responsibility for the inadequacy of their motivation 
of individuals to undertake the tasks and self-disciplines 
essential to the continuation of the human heritage.” 


Religion at the Pluralistic University 


At Harvard University these latter years there has been 
evident a new concern with religion which has not been 
welcomed by some influential members of that great uni- 
versity community who regard religion as a source of 
“divisiveness” in the academic realm, Daniel J. Callahan, 
a member of the Harvard faculty writes in an article, 
“Religion and the University,” in The Commonweal, New 
York, November 21, 1958. 

The interest in religion, giving it “a place of prominence 
at Harvard decidedly in contrast with the pre-war situa- 
tion,” is traced to the recent development of the Divinity 
School and the declarations of President Nathan M. Pusey. 
“It took some time, though not long, to realize that Presi- 
dent Pusey takes religion very seriously, has no hestita- 
tion about speaking out clearly and unequivocally in its 
support, nor any hesitation in decrying a trend toward 
secularism.” Mr. Callahan describes, too, “the strong op- 
position to any increase in the power of religion on the 
campus.” 

Among Mr. Callahan’s closing paragraphs are these 
conclusions : 

“Those who want to see religion play a larger role in 
the academic life of the University will have to cease 
hoping that religion will be given some kind of increased 
official recognition as a unifying force in the univer- 

“The pluralistic university will function at its best only 
where there is room for divisions, and factions, for com- 
mitted and uncommitted alike—with no view being given 
official preference. 

“In a world torn by conflicting ideologies, each with 
its own pressure groups, the ideal of the completely open 
university needs to be maintained. At their best, such uni- 
versities can provide those few places in the world where 
one can, in relative detachment, attempt to make choices 
on the basis of a skillful balancing of partisan pressures 
and arguments. This kind of University is especially 
necessary for those who, for one reason or another, feel 
they have no cogent framework in which to do their seek- 
ing of the truth... . 

“For his part, the Christian might well be satisfied if, 
in exchange for striking out all reference to God and 
religion in the official statements and documents of a uni- 
versity, he was allowed to bring in a significantly larger 
number of believers to do some explicit teaching in favor 
of Christianity.” 


“But as long as some Christians persist in demanding 
a favored status, it is likely that religion will continue to 
slumber in its time-honored role of being something 
vaguely traditional and, even more vaguely, necessary for 
the maintenance of good taste. In this role, religion wil] 
have all the dubious advantages of a once or twice a year 
espousal while the non-religious will be free to use the rest 
of the year as they see fit.” 


“Religion and the State University” 


The State cannot champion religion but the State Uni- 
versity has found that it cannot ignore religion; thus 
numerous schools of thought and varieties of relationships 
are found in the several states. On the occasion of the 
celebration of 100 years of organized religious work at 
the University of Michigan, Erich A. Walter has edited 
a symposium, title above (Ann Arbor, The University 
of Michigan Press, 1958. $6.50). The editor is secretary 
of the Regents and assistant to the President, University 
of Michigan. The subject matter of this symposium is 
comprehensive, however, and is not narrowly confined to 
issues that arise at the state universities. 

First we have “the setting”: pluralism in America, 
the problem of defining a “state university,” and a dis- 
cussion of “law and public opinion.” Then comes a sec- 
tion on “religion and university education,” followed by 
one on “campus life.” 

The book is “a cooperative attempt” to clarify the 
numerous live issues. State universities have been aware 
of “the separation of Church and State,” and thus “in 
their study of religion,” they have been “striving for 
mere objectivity.” ‘Education in state-supported uni- 
versities is predominantly secular. ... At best, as Walton 
Bean puts it, ‘the position of religion in the American 
state university is a position of tacit compromise.’ The 
problems that arise in developing curricula, and in find- 
ing a place for religious worship within the university 
itself, are the concern of this volume.” 

Will Herberg makes this grand generalization: “From 
the very beginning America has been a land of diversity 
striving for unity... . The unity striven for has been 
the unity of a new ‘way of life’ reflecting the ‘new order 
of the ages’ established in the New World.” 

Paul J. Kauper, a professor of law at Michigan, thinks 
that religion at the state university should ‘of necessity 
command some attention at any academic institution both 
as an intellectual discipline and a way of life.” 

Kenneth E. Boulding, a well-known economist, thinks 
that the university “might well be positively concerned ... 
with the application of social science to religion.” He 
says that this should be in the control of the social scien- 
tists and that they should both teach and establish research 
institutes “in this area.” “It would... bring the univer- 
sity closer to its ideal of studying the universe.” 

Roland Bainton, of the Yale Divinity School, sums up 
much of the problem: “If religion has the answers to... 
[universal] questions, surely no subject could be more 
appropriate in a university dedicated to the quest of 
knowledge. But now comes a difficulty that is accen- 
tuated though not created by religious pluralism. Judaism 
and Christianity are religions of historic revelation. They 
announce a way of truth which is not that of the univer- 
sity, because revelation is conceived by all of these reli- 
gions, at least in their more naive stages, as something 
given in times past, a deposit to be accepted and elucidated, 
not to be questioned, whereas for the university truth is a 
quest where nothing is to be taken for granted and every 
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hypothesis subjected to a critical scrutiny. Truth as a 
deposit and truth as a quest, can these concepts co-exist ?” 

Glenn A. Olds, now president of Springfield College, 
formerly director of the United Religious Work at Cor- 
nell, describes the evolution of the now numerous religious 
centers at university campuses, state and private. The 
numbers have increased “dramatically” since World 
War II. 

“In round numbers the Catholics list 500, the Jews 
200, the Lutherans 400, the Methodists 350, the Baptists 
300, the Episcopalians 200.” These buildings range from 
modest residences to those worth more than $2,000,000. 
“The centers are as varied and versatile in type as the 
strategy of our pluralistic religious culture over the last 
50 years.” 

Many forms of inter-faith organization, even of “co- 
ordination,” of religious activities at state universities 
are described by Arthur Lelyveld, of the American-Israel 
Cultural Foundation. It appears that “bureaucratic” or- 
ganizations already exist. 


“The University Question” 


“Why are we so timid? .. . Where are the students to 
do for our day what anti-slavery groups did in our New 
England colleges in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Students and teachers in other parts of the world 
seem to be alive to the day in which they live. Why not 
our students and faculty?” 

These are among the comments made by E. Fay Camp- 
bell, of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
chairman of the Commission on Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches, in “a footnote” to the find- 
ings of six sections of the Second Quadrennial Convoca- 
tion of Christian Colleges, held at Drake University, Des 
Moines, June, 1958, on “The Vocation of the Christian 
College,” and reported in a special issue of The Christian 
Scholar, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., Autumn, 
1958. 

“What does it mean for education that liberalism is no 
longer the dominant theology? ... What does it mean for 
Christian colleges that Protestantism has a fresh under- 
standing and grasp of its faith and a renewed concern for 
the church? What is the relation of faith and culture as 
represented by the University?” These are questions 
stated by Hugh C. Noble, general director of the National 
Council’s Commission, in a Foreword, noting that the first 
convocation at Denison University was the first seriously 
to “discuss the nature and task of the Christian college in 
the intellectual atmosphere of the contemporary theologi- 
cal renaissance.” Discussion following the Denison con- 
vocation led to planning the convocation at Drake on “The 
Vocation of the Christian College.” The report contains 
the texts of addresses and of six “study sections.” “The 
Danforth Foundation made the convocation possible with 
a grant of $10,000.” 

“What excitement have we had in American education 
in recent years?” Dr. Campbell asked. “It is a sobering 
thing to reflect—after forty years on the campuses of this 
country—that our faculties and student bodies have be- 
come conventional and tolerant to the point of being 
indifferent to the world’s tragedy and not really concerned 
about the terrible softness and decadence of our own 
people.” Several recent books from “leaders in the liberal 
arts colleges of this nation . . . give us no hope that the 
college has any significance for our day.” One great 
American university is reported by an eminent observer 
to be “now ready to produce country gentlemen at a period 
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in history when the world will not tolerate country gen- 
tlemen.” 

“It is not comfortable to be a citizen of one of the 
most reactionary nations on earth when that nation is 
wealthy, supplied with excellent colleges and universities, 
full of strong Christian churches. Neither the churches 
nor the colleges dare to say what needs to be said. Do 
they not understand the times in which they live?” In 
the colleges we seem to be “either cynical or contented.” 
“Are we ashamed of the ‘missionary character’ of all 
great education? If our trained minds are not trained to 
serve and guide and lead, then let us realize how insig- 
nificant education is. I am pleading . . . for a bolder pro- 
gram in our colleges. Racism, poverty, war, alcoholism, 
the drab existence of so many in industry—all of these 
issues demand able leaders and the colleges should pro- 
duce them.” 

The section reports were on the following topics: The 
Theological Foundation of the Christian College, the 
Relation of Church and Campus, the Responsible Intel- 
lectual Community, the Christian College and the Stu- 
dent’s Sense of Vocation, the Christian College and the 
World Mission of the Church, the Ongoing Role of the 
Christian College. The last was prepared by students 
present. 


“The Theological Idea of the University” 


“We are coming to realize that on the highest level 
the discourse of the university is wanting in depth and 
dimension if the voices of a pertinent theology are not 
heard,” writes George H. Williams in The Theological 
Idea of the University (New York, National Council of 
Churches, 1958). The work is a revision of an “Excursus” 
in The Harvard Divinity School—Its Place in Harvard 
University and in American Culture, published by Beacon 
Press, Boston, in 1954. 

Those preparing for the 1958 Convocation on “The 
Vocation of the Christian Colleges” were of the opinion 
that “very few in the colleges or out of them are aware 
of the theological assumptions, conscious or unconscious, 
that led to the founding of the Christian colleges in the 
United States.” Hence Dr. Williams was asked to con- 
centrate on the tradition of one college and clarify its 
experience. 

“The divinity school faculty of every university . . . is 
again the focal point at which converge the concerns of 
three intersecting but distinct communities—the Church, 
the University, and the Commonwealth—groping for some 
larger dimension and redirection of life,” Dr. Williams 
states. 

In the medieval world it was assumed that the ‘“‘con- 
cerns of the whole of society were unified in Christ in His 
royal, priestly, and prophetic roles.” Christ’s three-fold 
authority was incorporated in three coordinate institutions, 
the State, the Church, the University, each of which 
possessed “an avowed (even if often jeopardized) semi- 
autonomy.” 

Professor Williams identified “five basic university 
themes in the formative period of Harvard’s history: the 
critical, the christological, the transferential, the paradisic, 
and the military motifs.” He then surveys “the interrela- 
tionships and mutual reinforcement of these five themes 
in the millennial development of the Western conception 
of what constitutes the universal community of scholar- 
ship, with its mission as a third force between Church 
and State.” 

The medieval conception, thinks Professor Williams, 
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of the “tripartite ordering of society has survived even 
to this day in half-forgotten ways which we do well to 
recall.” 

Churchmen today, however, can be more precise than 
their forebears in answering Tertullian’s famous question, 
“What has Jerusalem to do with Athens?” The first part 
of the answer is an “emphatic acknowledgment . . . that 
the work of the Lord is often done by those who, for 
one reason or another, do not or cannot say, ‘Lord, 
Lord.’” Secondly, unless we are “conscious of a dual 
spiritual citizenship, belonging both to Athens and to 
Jerusalem, then Athens herself may eventually sink into 
barbarism, forget her universal mission and, in becoming 
nationalist, cease to be the domicile of objective reason.” 

“We may be citizens, then, of three cities: Of Jerusa- 
lem, which is the church of all ages and climes. . . . Of 
Athens, which is the university where reason . . . is free 
to pursue its inquiries to the very brink of human per- 
ception. ... Of the City of Man, the free society,” which, 
among other functions, safeguards the rights of diverse 
voluntary groups and the rights of the “two historic 
communities of scholarship and faith.” 


Religion and Higher Education: 
Unresolved Issues 


“A profusion of often wholly contradictory practices 
characterizes the relationship of numerous colleges and 
universities to religion and the religious agencies that 
operate on their campuses,” Alfred Jospe, director of pro- 
gram and resources of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, 
writes in The Reconstructionist, 15 West 86th St., New 
York 24, N. Y., March 21, 1958. 

Two-thirds of all state universities are reported, he 
writes, to grant academic credit for courses in religion, 
while others rigidly exclude teaching of religion and 
religious activities on state-owned property. Between the 
extremes there appears to be an “incredible variety of 
relationships.” Some institutions that insist on exclusion 
of religion because of their principles calling for separa- 
tion of church and state nevertheless sponsor baccalaureate 
services “in which the invocation and benediction are given 
in the name of Trinity.” Jewish agencies which are sen- 
sitive to church-state issues often welcome formal courses 
in religion at state universities because they add “the 
alluring price tags of university credit to their educational 
efforts.” 

There seem to be two main approaches in the develop- 
ment of a college program in religion: (1) Formal study 
through accredited courses. (2) “A broader approach is 
required.” The relationship of religion to all disciplines 
and human activity should be adequately recognized. The 
second is again elaborated in two ways: (a) Important 
aspects of religion should be brought out in all academic 
teaching. (b) “Religion is the matrix of all human cul- 
ture and endeavor. Therefore .. . all college teaching ulti- 
mately requires a religious ‘perspective.’”” Dr. Jospe finds 
nothing wrong with (a), but strongly dissents from (b). 
He believes that those adhering to (b) would destroy 
the autonomy of the various disciplines. 

ea unresolved questions stated by Dr. Jospe are 
these : 

“One problem is the conscious or sub-conscious identifi- 
cation with Protestant Christianity.” 

“There is no single valid definition of ‘religion.’ Whose 
religious perspectives are to be interpreted?” 

Another “difficulty is created by the fact that the re- 
ligious groups themselves rarely trust one another.” 


There is a tendency for persons to assume that “to know 
about religion is to be or become religious.” 

Some protagonists of religion in higher education “are 
concerned not with making students religious but with 
making them Baptists, Methodists, or Jews.” 

“Are the interests of religious education and the inter. 
ests of higher education ultimately really compatible? 

“Are we merely ‘curators’ or should we also be 
‘creators’ ?” 

“These questions are not easily answered.” It may be 
that the remedy may not lie in either more or better 
courses on religion or an emphasis on religion in courses 
in other subjects. Some of life’s situations cannot be 
effectively met with either information or instruction, 
“but in the last analysis only by faith itself.” 

“How to confront students with such a faith is properly 
a religious question which every teacher and _ student 
must face as a personal problem—and to which he must 
give a personal answer.” 


What Shall Be Done About the Gifted? 


The problems of the gifted and the alleged “waste of 
high talent” are discussed by George Z. F. Bereday, who 
teaches comparative education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in an article, “Intellect and Inequality in 
American Education,” in the Educational Record, Wash- 
ington, July, 1958. He does not examine fully “the pros 
and cons of the proposals for the separate education of the 
gifted.” The merits of this separate education “are, no 
doubt, great and in many situations they may outweigh 
the disadvantages.” “There may be thousands of instances 
where a gifted program is expedient, or necessary, and 
wholly admirable.” 

“But it is foolish to maintain that regard for and ful- 
fillment of, intellectual excellence will be the only out- 
come of such programs.” He believes that many people 
pressing for separate education of the gifted children 
“have in mind special advantages for their children alone.” 

“As long as intellectual professions continue to increase 
their significance as the exclusive avenues to income and 
power, separation of the gifted cannot be free from the 
marking of invidious social distinctions.” 

“Careless use of the gifted programs is bound to inten- 
sify the ever-present snobberies in education. But per- 
haps even more important is the corollary fact that the 
always latent and unfortunate suspicion of intellect begins 
to harden into hatred on the part of children stunned by 
the revelation that they are not the ‘select.’ ” 

“No one can honestly plan this work of separation with- 
out carefully considering its social consequences. They 
are an ominous counterbalance to the known and hoped- 
for advantages of the scheme. Our schools must remain 
what they have always been, the great meeting grounds 
of children. In them some have to learn that high intel- 
lect is a condition of duty not of privilege, of humility 
not of vanity.” 


The Christian Part of Christian Education 


“Any institution of higher learning that really edu- 
cates is Christian if the quest for knowledge is motivated 
by the Christian world view, is manned by Christian 
personnel, and culminates in integration of meaning and 
character and that at-homeness in the universe which is 
ever the sign of those who have sat at the feet of the 
Great Teacher,” Bishop F. Gerald Ensley states in The 
Marks of Christian Education — The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1958. $1.25). 
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“The Christian college cannot match brick and stone 
with the state university. The Christian institution must 
often bow in age and position to independent schools. 
But the true Christian college has the one thing needful 
—a light for the human voyage.” 

The purpose of the book by the Bishop of the Iowa 
Area of the Methodist Church is to sketch what the 
“Christian” portion of the Christian education entails. 
“The marrow” of the chapters was offered as the Menden- 
hall Lectures at DePauw University and the Willson 
Lectures at Nashville. 

The Bishop considers of Christian education, “its jus- 
tification, its motivation, its method, its product.” He 
quotes with approval the remark of the noted Mark Hop- 
kins of Williams College that a college is like a lighthouse. 

He concludes: “These times are dark. The blackness 
js not likely to lift in our generation. But if, unfearingly, 
the Christian college will keep the lamp of God-inspired 
learning alight and aloft, it will have rendered no mean 
service. Humanity will find its way despite the darkness, 
will take hope from the shining beam, and endure ‘until 
the morning comes and the shadows flee away.’” 


The Conquest of Inner Space 


A Sputnik-minded age with its attempts to explore 
outer space calls attention to “the moral failure to span 
the inner distance between man and man and nation and 
nation in a responsible human community,” writes Glenn 
Olds, president of Springfield College, in an editorial 
in the “Accent on Education” issue of The Saturday 
Review, New York, September 13, 1958. “Must the 
haunting emptiness of inner space isolating man from 
man and nation from nation continue to be the dominant 
theme of poet, prophet, and philosopher in our time?” 

“Preparation for the healing of this breach in man’s 
mastery of outer and inner space is a primary task of our 
time and central mission of education. It may lack the 
drama of the launching of a new satellite, but it is just 
as risky and even more essential to human survival. Pres- 
ent plans for undergirding the sciences, mathematics, and 
languages, important as they are, do not insure even a 
minimal morality essential to human community. For this, 
a radical orientation to other dimensions of education is 
required. 

“Orientation of education toward the conquest of inner 
space essential to complement our present mastery of outer 
space would mean emphasis on the meaning of persons 
in their unique inner space comparable to that now given 
to the measuring of common objects in outer space. It 
would mean as much radical research in the motivation 
and meaning of morality as we now give to the mastery 
and possession of materials. It would mean the weaning 
of the mind from its hypnotic fascination with bigness 
and masses born of preoccupation with outer space, and 
the cultivation of a new regard for the spacious interior 
integrity of the smallest domain of personal responsibility. 

“Tt would mean creating a new climate of moral adven- 
ture and daring in human affairs to match the excitement 
of missions to the moon. It would mean the same disci- 
pline of discovery, the same openness to public review, 
the same confidence in the vitality of truth in the moral 
sphere as we now give the mathematical. It would mean 
the same patience with the slow and secret unfolding 
of moral selfhood, the same delicate care in the launch- 
ing of life, as we now give the launching of a missile. 
It would mean cultivating the sense of mingled despera- 
tion and hope in every effort to link man with man and 
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nation with nation that now qualifies every effort to link 
earth with outer space. It would mean finally, courage to 
put our money where our mouth is, to begin to pay for 
what we preach.” 


Constraint and Variety 


“Higher education in this country is better in general 
level of performance than it has ever been, yet we hope 
for less from it as a means of radical cultural renovation,” 
David Riesman, professor of social sciences at Harvard 
University, writes in Constraint and Variety in American 
Education (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 
1958. $.95). 

“Reformers are presently found in higher education 
primarily in small women’s colleges or other marginal 
outposts, or as unsung deans in major institutions. Let us 
remind ourselves that, even a generation ago, there were 
many exciting figures on the American collegiate scene.” 
The attacks by Senator McCarthy on some American 
educational institutions came at a time, writes Professor 
Riesman, “when it could least be said that anything experi- 
mental, let alone subversive, was going on at most of these 
colleges. . . .” 

“In a sense, innovation has, in our greatest institutions 
of learning, become institutionalized and no great revo- 
lutionary figure is likely to appear.” 

‘Education in its topmost reaches, and at the secondary 
school level, as much as in the universities, has lost its 
excitement and enthusiasm for a large part of its pro- 
fessional cadre.” 

“American intellectual and educational leadership often 
seems haunted by the question where to go from here.” 
Some great instiutions manage to postpone consideration 
of the problem “by keeping an eye mainly on each other, 
as do the Big Three in the design of automobiles.” 

The materials in the book were first presented as lec- 
tures to students and faculty at the University of Ne- 
braska. The plan was “to place American higher and sec- 
ondary school education in its cultural context.” The 
author is dealing “at times with the spread of ideas . . ., 
and at times with the spread of educational move- 
ments.”” “Ideas and movements shade into each other of 
course... .” 


“What is a Christian College?” 


“What the college really believes and really stands for 
is seen in the day-to-day decisions of its responsible 
leaders in terms of the choices possible amid the pressures 
of the academic and social environment in which they 
find themselves,” writes Hubert C. Noble, general direc- 
tor, the Commission on Higher Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, in an introduction to a booklet, What is 
a Christian College? (National Council of Churches, 
1958). The document was edited by David B. Sageser 
and was published for use in planning the 1958 convoca- 
tion held by the Commission on “The Vocation of the 
Christian College.” It is a revision of a report of a re- 
search project begun in 1952 and first used in preparation 
for the 1954 convocation on the theme, “What is a Chris- 
tian College?” 


Talks to Christian Teachers 


“What are the Christian teacher’s concerns in higher 
education? What difference does it make in an individual’s 
teaching if he takes both his teaching and his Christiaa 
faith seriously?” The chapters in Perry D. Le Fevre’s 
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book, The Christian Teacher, center around these two 
questions (New York and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 
1958. $2.75). 

With William James’ book, Talks to Teachers, in mind, 
Professor Le Fevre, associate professor of theology and 
education in the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, has put down “some of the things” 
he would like to say if he could sit down with groups of 
Christian teachers. 

William James was asked by the Harvard Corporation 
to interpret psychology to teachers in the year 1899. To- 
day, notes Professor Le Fevre, “we live in a time of 
revived interest and concern both for education and for 
religious values.” He thinks that during the last 25 years 
there has been ‘a renaissance of religion in American 
higher education.” “The climate of our institutions of 
higher learning has been changing.” 

One of the well-known prayers of St. Francis of Assisi, 
beginning, “Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace,” 
according to Dr. Le Fevre, “may well be taken as a Chris- 
tian teacher’s prayer.” “Teaching for the Christian is a 
ministry, just as is any particular Christian vocation.” 
“To be a Christian teacher is not simply to be a good 
teacher, It is not simply to be a teacher and a Christian. 
It is rather to express one’s Christian vocation in one’s 
teaching.” 

In the course of discussions of method Dr. Le Fevre 
remarks: “The texture of human relationships within the 
learning situation, the over-all atmosphere, although they 
are almost intangible and very difficult to assess with pre- 
cision, are yet pervasive, influential, sometimes even de- 
cisive in the making of a student’s mind or person.” 

He says that the difficulties in the way of really effec- 
tive or creative teaching at some institutions may be such 
that the “genuinely committed teacher” may have to pro- 
test the prevailing conditions. 

The problem of “understanding the students” in these 
days of large institutions is considered with the perspective 
and insight of Christian theology. 


Conscience on College Campuses 


Very seldom, if ever, do Hollywood producers or the 
“old grads” of dear old “Crestwood” or “State” picture 
college life in realistic terms. The image of the college 
campus is a “kind of ivied Disneyland” in which 
“". . Classes represent an annoying interruption, and the 
professors are part of the stage setting, irrelevant to the 
main issue: “the Big Game.” 

Thus writes Waldo Beach, professor of Christian Eth- 
ics, Duke University, formerly a college pastor at Antioch, 
in his book, Conscience on Campus; an Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics for College Life (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1958. $2.50). 

The “blurb” in the form of a booklet which comes from 
“Crestwood” or “State” is rather banal, Dr. Beach be- 
lieves: “Herein are celebrated the blessings of Community 
Living, a Well-Rounded Personality, and Christian Ideals, 
with appropriate photographs, all co-ed. One picture 
catches a class captivated by an Idea, another a freshman 
seeing the vistas of science by peering into a microscope.” 
The impression is given that “everybody is young and 
happy and on the way to a dance.” 

Behind this facade of glamour lies the real situation 
which does not appear in the college catalogue or Annual. 
“College students are beset by anxieties and deep confu- 


sions.” Only alumni talk about college students ‘without 
a care in the world.” 


What are these cares? Specifically, Dr. Beach deals with 
the “social whirl” of college life, with “exam panics, vo- 
cational uncertainty, fragmented teaching and learning, 
cheating, sex standards, the lack of concern for the well. 
being of groups in the outside world, apathy toward 
foreign policy, seeming unawareness of racial and relj- 
gious prejudice and discrimination . . .” and proposes 
an ethical approach to these problems. 


This approach cares for the acceptance of the Great 
Commandment to “love the Lord thy God . . . and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Acceptance of this authentic Chris- 
tian ethic as a guide line for daily decisions and choices, 
rather than alternatives of legalism, emotional pietism, or 
humanitarianism, will give college life a “deeper meaning 
and wholeness.” 


“A recovery of conscience on campus can come by no 
way of piling on or tightening up the rules, any more 
than by taking rules away, for the rules touch only to the 
outer person.” The conscience must be “educated” 
through practising the “inner discipline of prayer and 
worship, which turns the self away from the crowd and 
from the self to the divine. It is a biblical theme that we 
come back to, by the long way around: morality is the 
fruit of the vision of God. The kind of moral sensitivity 
which is steadily alert to human need and which seeks 
Christian community in all human relations is the spon- 
taneous by-product of a trust which is attached to the 
God of the Christian faith an which honors him in all 
things by doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly. 
If God be the Center of life, it is indispensable that there 
be conscious times and specified places where this Center 
is honored, which is in fact the essence of prayer and 
worship, private and public.” 

This, Dr. Beach believes, is what is needed at “Crest- 
wood” and “State.” 


Alumni in Churches 


Almost 60 per cent of a sample of some 1,700 alumni 
of Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia “hold one or 
more positions of responsibility” in the local churches of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., it is reported in 
the Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky., October 1, 1958. 
Of all the occupational groups, 70 per cent of the farmers 
hold these positions, a higher percentage than those in 
any other vocation. Considering only laymen who are 
Presbyterians, about three out of five of these alumni 
are found to be “elders, deacons, church school super- 
intendents,” or in other positions, 


Sociology Section of Faculty Christian 
Fellowship 


A working group of the Faculty Christian Fellowship 
composed of sociologists has held meetings during recent 
months. The purpose of the group is “to undertake a 
thorough critical examination of basic sociological theory 
in the light of the Christian faith.” 

The chairman of the group is Arnold Nash of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Other 


members are Howard Becker, Dwight Culver, Allan 


Eister, William Kolb, and Allan Stroup. The group would 
like to establish contact with “Christians teaching sociology 
and allied fields in American universities and colleges.” 

The Fellowship also has working groups in philosophy, 


history, physics, and theology. (The Christian Scholar, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, June, 1958.) 
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“The Liberal Arts College” 


An interpretation of The Liberal Arts College as “a 
chapter in American cultural history” is written by George 
P. Schmidt of Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J., 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. $6.00). He quotes a 
previous author to the effect that in the colonial era 
education, including higher education, was “a child of 
religion.” But “patriotic motives and political considera- 
tions” soon joined with the earlier religious motive to 
encourage the founding of colleges after the American 
revolution. Certain of the states acted early to establish 
universities, but did not act responsibly in relation to the 
institutions they created. It was hoped in the early days 
that state universities could live without annual appro- 
priations. One of these, the University of Michigan, 
struggled through a period of 23 years without money 
from the state which founded it. 

Those who established the liberal arts colleges adopted 
from the European experience the course of study “known 
as the liberal arts and sciences, or also as the classical 
tradition.” It was this great tradition, thinks Professor 
Schmidt, that was “more potent than the church in im- 
pressing American colleges with a common stamp.” 

The concept of the liberal arts is as old as Western 
civilization itself, but it has “undergone many changes 
in content through the centuries.” The ideas of Aristotle 
were influenced by Moslems and Romans, and were almost 
obscured in the period of the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire. They emerged at the University of Paris in 13th 
century, were transmitted to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and from England to Harvard in New England and 
William and Mary in Virginia. The curricula thus trans- 
ported were then transmitted to all the “successors” on 
the soil of the new world. 

“Today in the twentieth century the liberal arts college 
is trying to maintain its identity and to keep from being 
smothered by the multitude of professional schools of 
the dynamic university,” Professor Schmidt observes. 

He writes a lively and human document. He does not 
hesitate to refer to great educators as autocrats or to 
prominent organizers as cantankerous. There are also, of 
course, conciliators, urbane philosophers, sentimentalists, 
and logic-choppers. The discussion of trends in extra- 
curricular activities is also highly interesting. It seems 
that organized horseplay in a quiet pasture has evolved 
into huge commercial athletics, and that many Puritan 
i have been displaced by junior proms and equiva- 
ents. 


Salaries of College Teachers 


The average salary for college faculty members in the 
United States in 1957-58 was $6,120, the U. S. Office 
of Education reports. 

The study on higher education shows that average 
faculty salaries in public colleges and universities range 
from $5,110 for instructors to $8,530 for full professors ; 
In private institutions, the average is $4,230 for instuctors 
and $7,360 for full professors. 

The study is designed to provide basic information to 
assist college administrators in their planning. The report 
Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 1957- 
58, was prepared by W. Robert Bokelman, specialist in 
college business management, Office of Education. Nearly 
1,150 colleges and universities, having more than 80 per 
cent of all higher education enrollment, participated in 
the study. 
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Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education, 
states that the purchasing power of salaries paid to college 
faculty members declined nearly 25 per cent between 1937 
and 1947, while the purchasing power of workers in manu- 
facturing industries increased about 25 per cent. 

Studies indicate that there was a 20 per cent increase 
in average faculty salaries from 1947 to 1954, and a 
further 20 per cent increase in the past three years, Dr. 
Derthick said. “But this represents little progress in rela- 
tion to other professions and only modest progress in 
relation to the cost of living,” the Commissioner said. 
“This is heartening but it is by no means enough. 

“The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School urged that salaries be at least doubled within 
the next 5 to 10 years. This would mean an increase of 
20 per cent a year for the next five years, or 10 per cent 
a vear for the next 10 years. 

“In view of the financial situation in which most of our 
colleges and universities find themselves, this would not 
be easy, but it is a goal toward which we should strive with 
renewed effort and determination.” 

The report also notes considerable variation in tuition 
and fees among different types of institutions. Public 
universities charge an average of $215; private universities 
$701. Public liberal arts institutions charge $139, private, 
$553; public junior colleges, $127; private, $410; public 
engineering-related technical institutions, $144; private, 
$562. 

Room and board for men averages $511 in public insti- 
tutions of all kinds and $564 in private ones. Averages for 
women are $512 in public, and $585 in private institutions, 


College and university teachers received a median salary 
of $6,015 annually in 1957-58—$772 above the median 
salary of two years ago—the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., has reported. 

College instructors—the beginners who usually have 
the largest classes—receive a median salary of only $4,562, 
just about equalling the average public school classroom 
teacher’s salary. 

These figures are found in the Research Division’s 
study, Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Universities, 
Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58. Almost 77 per 
cent of the nation’s degree-granting institutions partici- 
pated in the study. 

Here are the highlights from the NEA college salary 
study : 

College salaries are not only poor, but they are improv- 
ing most slowly where the improvement is most needed 
—for beginning teachers. “The gap has widened between 
the higher salaried college teachers and the lower salaried 
ones even in the two years since our last study.” 

A teacher’s rank is a major salary-determining factor 
—but where a teacher works, be it a state university or a 
small liberal arts college, also influences his salary to a 
great extent. 

Salaries vary greatly for college teachers. Only about 
one per cent earn more than $13,000 annually and about 
one per cent earn less than $3,200 annually, but the re- 
mainder are scattered widely all along the scale. 

College professors don’t have an easy time picking up 
additional money through summer teaching—especially 
if they are in the liberal arts in a small college. Although 
almost 82 per cent of the reporting colleges do have sum- 
mer programs, only 1 in 25 offers summer employment 
for all its teachers. Only about one-fourth can employ 
as many as three-fourths of their complete teaching staffs 
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during the summer. Almost one-half of the reporting 
small liberal arts colleges—those that pay their teachers 
the least—have no summer programs at all. 

Summer-session teachers also are often paid at a lower 
rate than that in effect during the regular school year. 
As many as 44 per cent of the institutions having summer 
sessions pay at a lower rate for summer teaching than 
during the regular session. 

Salary schedules with stated annual increments—used 
in almost all U. S. public schools—are not common in 
colleges and universities. Two of every three reporting 
institutions do have salary schedules, but a majority of 
these say they do not designate specific annual increments. 
Most college salary schedules do apply uniformly to all 
departments, however. 

(As this issue was prepared a notice was received that 
the Office of Education is scheduling publication of figures 
on faculty salaries, 1958-59, early in 1959.) 


National Christian College Day 


National Christian College Day will be observed in 1959 
on April 12th by many Protestant religious bodies and 
church-related colleges. The day has been observed for 
over 15 years. Materials relative to the observance are 
available from the Commission on Higher Education, 
National Council of Churches, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Included are suggestions to local churches 
as well as to colleges. 

Some state and local councils cooperate with colleges 
on this day. Important issues with respect to the Christian 
Colleges, including their needs, will be considered in radio 
programs, special assemblies, discussion groups in local 
churches, special editions of college publications, etc. 


Council of Protestant Colleges 
and Universities 


During the 1958 Convocation of Christian Colleges, de- 
scribed above, it was decided to form a Council of Prot- 
estant Colleges and Universities, and the first annual meet- 
ing of tiie Council has been held at Kansas City, Mo., 
January 5-6, 1959. About 225 respresentatives of insti- 
tutions participated. 

In the call for the first annual meeting it was stated 
that it was hoped to accomplish, among others, the follow- 
ing objectives: To lift up the unique contribution of the 
Christian College in American culture; to sponsor the 
Quadrennial Convocation of Christian Colleges ; to create 
a voice for the Protestant colleges where its distinctive 
position should be heard; to improve the member colleges 
through mutual aid ; to expand the services of the colleges 
by means of an office in Washington, D. C. (1818 R St., 
N.W.), with a full-time executive secretary. 

The Council continues the program of the Department 
of Christian Institutions of the Commission on Higher 
Education, Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches, but with a change in focus: the cen- 
ter will now be the colleges involved. Fred G. Holloway, 
President of Drew University, was elected President of 
the Council. 

At the inaugural dinner, Albert C. Outler, of the Per- 
kins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
gave the address. He said that the meeting marked “a 
new step forward in the progress of the cause of religion 
in higher education in America”; that it was a witness 
to the “growth of an ecumenical temper and outlook 
among Protestant educators”; that “the Council is also 


a defensive alliance.” He made a plea for a good defen. 
sive alliance, because the church-related colleges face 
“many serious disadvantages.” They are generally or- 
ganized “around a liberal arts curriculum in a time when 
industry and the armed services are screaming for engi- 
neers and missile men.” 

Even more basically, there is “a serious anomaly in our 
efforts at self-understanding.” “The Protestant college 
has become as secular as it dares and as far as it seems 
profitable. We seek support from the church on the 
grounds that we are sectarian and from the world on the 
plea that we are not. ” 

This was by way of preface to a discussion of “What is 
Truth?” In the course of considering Pilate’s question, 
Dr. Outler said, among many other things: “If a Chris- 
tian college is a good college, it is a community of in- 
quirers, whose concern for discursive truth in any and all 
of its kinds is of the very same sort as any other such 
community ; men and women who are as critical, as vigor- 
ous, as imaginative in their inquiries as any other group 
of scholars or students anywhere in the world. In such 
a place, no exemptions and no substitutions for scholarly 
vigor and the rules of evidence and cogent statement can 
even be wished for. No unnecessary apocalypses may be 
sought, or applauded. 

“But if the college is also Christian, it will not suppose 
that veritas about the creation—even if we possessed the 
whole of it—is equivalent to Aletheia, the unveiled Mys- 
tery of God. It must, therefore, cherish ‘truth’ in its 
Biblical sense—and must seek it by means appropriate. 
It must make the quest for truth about God a ‘natural’ 
and integral concern in its communal life. 

“T have been suggesting to you. . . that there are two 
sorts of truths, or two dimensions of truth. The one is 
the truth about creation—and the search for this truth is 
the proper and urgent business of the human creature. 
The method proper to such study is the method of critical 
inquiry, the methods of the arts and the sciences, the 
wrestle of experience with reality. Science, technology, 
history and culture—these are the fruits of such inquiry 
and they are man’s responsibility as well as his proper 
avenues of effort and achievement. Man’s proper disposi- 
tion toward all such questions is curiosity, reality-thinking, 
and the invocation of the rational and social canons of 
‘verification.’ 

“But there is another dimension of truth—rooted and 
grounded in the ineffable mystery which surrounds and 
suffuses our existence. This truth (Aletheia) is no less 
crucial for the quality of our existence and the significance 
of all our learning. The truth of God’s grace is not dis- 
cursive and it cannot be handled or possessed, either by 
the wise or the holy. This truth is known and expressed 
= worship and devotion—in the life of faith, hope and 
ove. 

“These two dimensions of truth co-exist—they must be 
co-related in the Christian college. They must never be 
posed as alternatives or rivals to each other, nor be sub- 
ordinated, either to the other. The Christian college ought 
to be community of persuasion in which truth is sought, 
in its fullness—but is never imposed. These two dimen- 
sions of truth must not corrupt each other—as they will 
if either is contemptuous of the other. The aim of the 
Christian college is a community of rigor and reverence, 
of inquiry and worship, of competence and compassion, 
truth and love—an ‘atmosphere’ of mutual acknowledg- 
ment of man’s need for faith and his right to withhold 
commitment until honestly persuaded.” 
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